The Technique of the Euripidean Tragedy
god is natural enough. Sophocles, however, would have worked back from Eros to the tragic hero who was prefiguring his (thought, the general only a preparation for the particular. The ode in the Hippolytus does not work back to Phaedra ; it remains general because Euripides' thought is general, illustrated by Phaedra but not totally transmuted into her.
One of the difficulties peculiar to this type of drama shows its head in the next ode. Phaedra, betrayed by her Nurse, goes in with the express intention of ending her life and so bringing ruin to Hippolytus. What is the chorus to say ? Our minds are entirely taken up with the sudden fulfilment of Aphrodite's threat; she is going to strike, as she said, but only in order to be able to strike at another. We, having heard the prologue, know more about the real meaning of it all than the chorus; what can they say that will tighten this inner tragedy for us ? The tragic transit enabled the chorus always to augment the dramatic rhythm ; it passed from triumph to fear, or from sympathy to opposition. Now, with foreseen catastrophes and external agencies, this effect is impossible. Here the real agent and the real tragedy is invisible to the chorus, and the theme of the power of Eros has already been used. What the chorus does here is to use, not for the last time, the formula elBe ysvol^iav^ Would I were somewhere else. In their first two stanzas, which are largely decorative, they wish themselves elsewhere, and in the last two they reflect, quite simply, on Phaedra's coming to Greece and the fate that awaits her now. The ode is, without being undramatic (for we may read anguish in their desire to be elsewhere), as far as possible from attempting what Sophocles did ; as if Euripides were purposely making the chorus stand a litde on one side, not to obscure our vision of the inner drama.
In the Andromache and Heracles, necessarily, we move still further from the classical treatment of the Chorus. Each of these plays involves difficulties which make Euripides use the Chorus in a rather indeterminate way. To use it as in Middle Tragedy was impossible, for in neither play has he a hero whose will or actions are the driving-force of the drama. In the Andromache^ as we argued above, Euripides deliberately keeps his chorus slighdy detached from the action,1 while in the
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